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For example, to the instinct of fear is traced much of the conservatism, the 
awkwardness, the hesitation, the class hostilities, and the superstitions of the 
farmer. In another chapter Professor Groves shows the relationship of curi- 
osity to the development of an intellectual appreciation of the farming vocation. 
The discussion of the reaction of primitive man to the introduction of 
agriculture brings out in a very interesting way the psychological effect of the 
beginning of this mode of life. The economic relationship of agriculture to the 
development of civilization has frequently been discussed. In dealing with this 
topic the psychological relationship is emphasized. It is shown that the ancient 
handicap of the agricultural vocation in opposing man's mstinctive desire to 
hunt stiU remains. 

Not only is the problem stated, but a remedy is suggested. The church, 
though occasionally fostering undesirable attitudes through the repression of 
sports, is shown to have large possibilities for good in the development of 
leadership. The outstanding institution for remedsdng the situation is, how- 
ever, the school. "The antidote is better education Education that 

can reveal to men and women in the coxmtry the things in their Ufe of real 
worth wiU enable the majority of covmtry people to enjoy their environment and 
not hanker after the peculiar experiences possible only in great cities" (pp. 63- 
64). The great valae of boys' and girls' clubs is indicated, but at the same time 
a wise caution is voiced lest the emphasis be put on the competitive spirit rather 
than on the activity or the achievement itself. 

The book should be read by aU those seeking a sane basis for an attack 
upon the rural phase of our social problem. To direct further reading there is 
a concise, up-to-date bibliography at the end of each chapter. When one has 
read the book he is more firmly convinced than ever that there is a rural prob- 
lem; that it is largely a psychological problem; and that a solution is possible 
through education of the right kind, education of both adult and child in the 
realization that social welfare demands a complementary relationship between 
urban and rural interests. 

J. W. CiARSON, Jr. 

UNivEiisiTy OF Arizona 



Solving our greatest health problem. — The American people were shocked to 
learn from the surgeon general of the army that the selective service draft 
showed barely 50 per cent of our young men physically fit for service in the first 
line. Malnutrition in children has now been shown to be the greatest single 
cause of this condition. At least one-third of all of the children in this country 
are underweight for their height, xmdemourished, and malnourished; this con- 
dition is nation-wide and obtains in all classes of society, according to the 
findings of a recent volume.' For the solution of this problem a nutrition pro- 

'WiLUAM R. P. Emerson, Nutrition and Growth in Children. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xxrx-l-342. 
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gram is set up which is characterized as "a demonstration that with proper 
care and intelligent planning malnutrition can be eliminated from any com- 
mxmity" (p. 302). To this end, home, school, and community are called 
upon to co-operate in the estabhshment and maintenance of nutrition classes 
and nutrition clinics. 

New light is here thrown on the problem of public health. The primary 
causes of malnutrition are not poverty, improperly cooked food, bad heredity, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, self -abuse, or bad air; but, first of all, physical defects, 
especially naso-pharyngeal obstructions, then lack of home control, overfatigue, 
improper diet, and faulty food and health habits. The essentials of health, 
therefore, come to be the removal of physical defects, sufficient home control 
to insure good food and health habits, the prevention of overfatigue, proper 
food at regular and sufficiently frequent intervals, and fresh air by day and by 
night. These five factors form the basis of a nutrition program the enforce- 
ment of which has been attended with remarkable success. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the diagnosis of 
malnutrition. The malnourished child is identified by a departure of 7 per cent 
or more from a weight-height standard in the case of underweight and 20 per 
cent in the case of overweight, instead of by a weight-age standard. The diag- 
nosis is made on the basis of the case history and a triple examination — physical, 
mental, and social. Part II discusses malnutrition and the home and is full of 
practical suggestions for the establishment of proper work, food, and health 
habits. One chapter is devoted wholly to "Questions Commonly Asked." 
Part III outlines a nutrition program for the commvmity, describing in detail 
the part to be played by the nutrition class, the nutrition worker, the physician, 
the nutrition or diagnostic clinic, the school and the school Ixmch, institutions 
and the summer camp, and the community at large. A series of appendixes 
contain tables of weights, all necessary forms of nutrition records, a glossary 
of technical terms (which are relatively few), and a list of pubhcations con- 
cerning the program outlined. There are nxunerous illustrations from actual 
photographs. 

No pubhc school nurse, no public health officer, no school superintendent 
can afford to ignore the sane, constructive, and tested program offered by this 
book. 

0. A. TiNGELSTAD 

Luther College 



Handbook of standard tests. — ^The subject of educational measurements has 
been undergoing such rapid development that the formvilation of a textbook 
covering this field has been a difficult matter on account of the frequent intro- 
duction of new test devices and the constant improvement in the technique 
of measurement. With the exception of one rather outstanding contribution 
which appeared early this year, all of the books which deal with the subject 



